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economical, social, moral, ecclesiastical, and 
political relations to the people and to the 
government, demoralizing the one and dis- 
tracting the councils of the other, made up 
the vital issues of that ‘irrepressible conflict’ 
which finally culminated -in-w.civil-war that 
startled the nations by its suddenness, fierce- 
ness and gigantic proportions. 

Half a century before the discovery of 
America, Portuguese and Spanish navigators 
had introduced African slaves into Kurope. 
The English and other commercial nations 
followed their example. When, therefore, 
the Western Continent was opened to coloni- 
zation and settlement, these nations were pre- 
pared to introduce slaves, and to prosecute 
the African slave traffic with vigor and on a 
large scale. © 

In the month of August, 1620, a Dutch 
ship entered James River with twenty African 
slaves. They were purchased by the colon- 
ists, and they and their offspring were held 
in perpetual servitude. , Thus, at Jamestown, 
thirteen years from the settlement of the 
colony of Virginia, four months before the 
feet of the Pilgrims had touched the New 
World, began that system in the British con- 
tinental colonies, which under the fostering 
eare of England, overspread the land. Is it 
nota singular and mysterious providence that 
the same year which bore the ‘ Mayflower’ to 
the New World, with its precious freight of 
learning, piety and Christian civilization, 
should have also brought this ill starred ves- 
sel, with its burden of wretchedness and woe, 
bearing the seeds of a system destined, after 
a struggle of two hundred and forty years 
for development, expansion, and dominion, to 
light the fires of civil war, and perish io the 
flames its own hand had kindled ? 

During the years from 1620 to the opening 
of the American revolution, the friends of the 
slave trade and of slavery controlled the gov- 
ernment and dictated the policy of England. 
Her kings and queens, lords and commons, 
judges and attorney-generals, gaves to the 
African slave traffic their undeviating support. 
Her merchants and manufacturers clamored 
for its protection and extension. Her coffers 
were filled with gold bedewed with tears and 
stained with blood. ‘For more than a cen- 
tury,’ in the words of Horace Mann, ‘did the 
madness of this traffic rage. During all those 
years the clock of eternity never counted out 
a minute that did not witness the cruel death, 
by treachery or violence, of some father or 
mother of Africa.’ 

Under the encouragement of British legis- 
lation and the fostering smile of royalty, more 
than three hundred thousand African bond. 
men were imported into the thirteen British 
colonies. The efforts of colonial legislation— 
whether dictated by humanity, interest, or 
fear—to check this traffic, were defeated by 
, which was recognized and fitly charac-'the persistent policy of the British govern- 
ed as the Slave Power. ment. ‘Great Britain,’ in the words of Ban- 
his slavery and this Slave Power, in their|croft, ‘steadily rejecting every colonial re- 
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: ’ For “The Friend,’ 
Establishment of Slavery in this Country. 
elate Vice President Henry Wilson’s able 

ory of the “ Rise and Fall of the Slave 
ver in America,” has, in its first chapter, 
odensed and lucid account of the begin- 
y and growth of slavery in this land, which 
npprehend many of our readers may pe- 
+ with interest and instruction. H. W. 
: “Holy Scripture declares that man was 
med to eat his bread in the sweat of his 
_ History and tradition teach that the 
lent, the crafty, and the strong, have ever 
xht to evade this Divine decree, by filch- 
their bread from the constrained and un- 
toil of others. From inborn indolence, 
oined with avarice, pride, and. lust of 
er, has sprung slavery in all its protean 
s, from the mildest type of servitude to 
harsh and hapless condition of absolute 
hereditary bondage. Thus have grown 
flourished caste and privilege, those dead- 
bes of the rights and well being of man- 
, which can exist only by despoiling the 
y for the benefit of the few. 
merican slavery reduced man, created in 
Divine image, to property. It converted 
ing endowed with conscience, reason, af- 
ons, sympathies, and hopes, into a chattel. 
unk a free moral agent, with rational at- 
utesand immortal aspirations, to merchan- 
It made him a beast of burden in the 
of toil, an outcast in social life, a cipher 
he courts of law, and a pariah in the house 
rod. To claim himself, or to use himself 
his own benefit, or the benefit of wife or 
d, was deemed acrime. His master could 
ose of his person at will, and of every 
g acquired by his enforced and unrequited 


his complete subversion of the natural 
ts of millions, by which they were ‘deem- 
held, taken, reputed and adjudged in the 
to be chattels personal to all intents, con- 
¢tions, and purposes whatsoever,’ consti- 
dasystem antagonistic to the doctrines 
eason, and the monitions of conscience, 
developed and gratified the most intense 
it of personal pride, a love of class dis- 
tions, and the lust of dominion. Hence 
2 a commanding power, ever sensitive, 
ous, proscriptive, dominating and aggres- 
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striction on the slave trade, instructed the 
governors, on pain of removal, not to give 
even a temporary assent to such laws,’ The 
planters of Virginia, alarmed at the rapid in- 
crease of slaves, in the year 1726 imposed @ 
tax to check their importation, bat ‘the in- 
terfering interest of the African company ob- 
tained the repeal of that law.’ South Carolina 
attempted restrictions upon the importation 
of slaves as late as 1760, for which she re- 
ceived the rebuke of the British authorities. 
The legislature of Pennsylvania, as early as 
1712, passed an act to prevent the increase of 
slaves; but that act was annulled by the 
Crown, The legislature of Massachusetts, in 
1771, and again in 1774, adopted measures for 
the abolition of the slave trade; but they 
failed to receive the approval of the colonial 
governors, Queen Anne, who had reserved 
for herself one-quarter of the stock of the 
Royal African Company, that gigantic mo- 
nopolist of the slave trade, charged it to fur- 
nish full supplies of slaves to the colonies of 
New York and New Jersey, and instructed 
the governers of those colonies to give due 
encouragement to that company; and it was 
the testimony of Madison, that the British 
government constantly checked the attempts 
of his native State to put a stop to the traffic. 
Up to the hour of American Independence, 
the government of England steadily resisted 
colonial restrictions on the slave trade, and 
persisted in forcing this traffic, so gainful to 
her commercial and manufacturing interests, 
upon her colonies, ‘which,’ in the words of 
the Harl of Dartmouth in 1775, ‘ were not al- 
lowed to check or discourage in any degree 
a traffic so beneficial to the nation.’ British 
avarice planted slavery in America; British 
legislation sanctioned and maintained it; 
British statesmen sustained and guarded it. 
But the British government and British 
merchants were not alone responsible for the 
spread of slavery in the colonies. The in- 
habitants themselves were generally only too 
willing to profit by such enforced and unpaid 
toil. North Carolina was settled by colonies 
from Virginia, who carried slaves with them. 
Governor Sir John Yeamans, brought slaves 
with him from Barbadoes into South Carolina, 
and planted slavery there. Georgia, how- 
ever, was settled by colonies under the lead 
of James Oglethorpe, who held slavery to be 
a horrid crime against the Gospel, as well as 
against the laws of England, and slavery was 
there forbidden. Some of the colonists, how- 
ever, s00n began to complain that they were 
prohibited the use of slave labor. The laws 
were evaded ; slaves from South Carolina were 
hired, at first for short periods, and afterwards 
for life. Some slave ships sailed from Savan- 
nah for the coast of Africa, and slaves were 
introduced with the connivance of the British 
government, and Georgia became a slave 
State. Slavery also readily found its way 
into the colonies of Maryland, Delaware, and 
Pennsylvania. The company interested in 
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the colonization of New Jersey, offered a land 
bounty of seventy-five acres for every slave 
introduced there. And the Royal African 
Company was enjoined by Queen Anne ‘to 
have a constant and sufficient supply of mer- 
chantable negroes’ for this colony. The Dutch 
West India Company promised to supply the 
Dutch settlers of New York with slaves,—a 
promise afterwards renewed. They werethen 
allowed to purchase slaves of others, and 
finally to engage in the foreign traffic itself. 
Nor did the rugged soil, or the still more rug- 
ged clime, of New England save its colonies 
from the introduction of the system even 
there. Slavery, however, grew slowly. In 
1680 it was stated by Governor Bradstreet 
that there were only about one hundred and 
twenty African slaves in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts. Atthe end of a hundred years from 
the settlement of Plymouth there were esti- 
mated to be only about two thousand. 

During the half century preceding the revo- 
lution, slavery increased with rapidity, especi- 
ally in the southern colonies. There the pro- 
duction of tobacco, indigo, and rice, became 
of great importance to the mother country, 
and slavery felt its stimulating influence. 
There slaves toiled generally on large planta- 
tions, often under merciless overseers and the 
menace of the lash. 
Mason and Dixon’s line they were either em- 
ployed in the families of the wealthy or be- 
Jonged to small farmers who labored with 
their own servants, and usually received them 
into their families. From this circumstance, 
and from the fact that they were accorded 
privileges under the laws, and in the usages 
and customs of society, their condition was 
rendered more tolerable, and their character 
was less degraded than were the character 
and condition of southern slaves.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Thomas Story. 
(Continued from page 148.) 

“On the afternoon of the 21st day of the 
Eleventh month, 1689, silence was command- 
ed in me, though not by me, in which it was 
given me to remain till evening; and then 
that Scripture, John xiii. 10, was brought to 
my remembrance; which I began to write, 
and proceeded, as things opened in my mind, 
and in manner following: ‘Jesus saith to him, 
he that is washed needeth not save to wash 
his feet, but is clean every whit. The wash- 
ing of the feet signifies the cleansing of the 
ways; and those who are washed in the laver 
of regeneration, will walk in clean paths, and 


hungered, and he has fed me with the bread 
of his everlasting covenant. I weakly fainted 
in the way; but the King of the holy moun- 
tain revived me by: the word of his promise. 
He has laid my foundations with beauty, with 
precious stones of divers colors; and the su- 
perstructure is all glory. I was silent before 
the Lord as a child not yet weaned; he put 
words in my mouth, and I sang forth his 
praise with an audible voice. I called unto 
God out of the great deep; he put on bowels 
of mercy, and had compassion on me, because 
his love was infinite, and his power without 
measure. He called for my life and I offered 
it at his footstool; but he gave it me as a prey 
with unspeakable addition. He called for my 
will, and I resigned it at his call; but he re- 
turned me his own in token of his love. He 
called for the world, and I laid it at his feet, 
with the crowns thereof; I withheld them 
not at the beckoning of his hand. But mark 
the benefit of exchange, for he gave me, in- 
stead of earth, a kingdom of eternal peace ; 
and in lieu of the crowns of vanity, a crown 
of glory. 

A deep consideration entered into my mind 
concerning the states of many persons in the 
national way of worship, as also among the 
dissenters from it; some of whose preachers 


In the colonies north of/I had occasionally heard, particularly Dr. 


Richard Gilpin, of Scaleby-castle, an able 
physician and an ancient celebrated preacher 
among the Presbyterians, and I had observed 
many others who seemed to have sincerity 
and good intentions in their respective modes 
of worship. Hence a question arose whether 
it might not be through my own fault for 


is Roman; and so of all the rest, till by 
dent or interest, they change from for 
form; or sometimes, though more ra 
through the inward convictions of the. 
Spirit of God, they obtain a right unders 
ing, and worsbip himin truth. Theref 
stood still and waited for the further 

ings of the Lord, and the evidence of his 
sence what to do or where to abide; th 
the Protestants in general, especially 
national church, were still nearer to me 
any other sect. Thus the world in ge 
appearing to me dead with respect to the 
knowledge of God, notwithstanding the 1 
of some notions they held in relation to 
ters of fact and literal interpretation, ar 
walking statues, I did not then see tha 
Lord God had any collective body of p 
at that day, who truly worshipped hin 
cording to his own institution; or that 
one on earth knew some things whick 
true and living God had been pleased; o 
own free grace, and which I could neithe 
or think of, to communicate unto me; th 
I found in due time, I had been in this } 
mistaken, as the prophet of old, who tho 
he had been alone, and all Israel deps 
from the Lord. ; 

As the life of the Son of God prevail 
me, I became more and more innocent, | 
ble, loving, and charitable to the poor 
whom I gave money according to my al 
and without ostentation or expectation ¢ 
ward: one instance of which I think pr 
to relate, it being attended with some par 
lar circumstances. 

At the time king William the 3rd was 


want of the true knowledge of God in myself|duing Ireland, some persons and familie: 


heretofore, that 1 did not enjoy his presence 
among them, as I had done, through his 
grace, since I had been visited by the Lord 


tiring from the inconveviences and hards 
of the war, came into England; and an 
others an Independent teacher, and with 


and drawn into retirement by the comforts of|a youth, his son, who being in want reque 


his secret presence? Upon which, I deter- 
mined to go again and see whether the good 
presence of the Lord would be manifested in 
me there as alone in my retirements. The 
place I went to was that called St. Cuth- 
berts, in the city of Carlisle; there being usu- 
ally prayers and a sermon there in the after- 
noon of the First-days,—but not with that 
pomp, noise and show, as at the cathedral, 
and therefore I rather choseit. Being seated 
there, as I had been often, and my mind re- 
tired inward, to wait upon the Lord, as he 
himself had taught me, the Lord would not 
own that worship by his sensible presence, 
though in himself omnipresent, nor me in that 
place; but my mind became filled with dark- 


bring forth fruit according to the nature of|ness, and overwhelmed with trouble, to so 


the Tree of Life. Such will walk in faith, 
love, obedience, peace, holiness, righteousness, 
judgment, mercy and truth. And whosoever 
saith he is of the Father, and hath not charity, 
he is a liar, and the living Word ruleth not in 
him; for whosoever hath known the Word, 
and abideth therein, hath the Father, because 
the word of Truth beareth witness of the 
Father; and whosoever is born of God will 
keep his commandments. Hear, O ye moun- 
tains, and give ear, O ye cedars of Lebanon, 


great a degree, that I could hardly stay till 
the time was over. But lest I should doa 
thing which might be looked upon as indecent, 
I continued to theend, and returning to my 
chamber in trouble went not among any of 
them any more. Though I thus declined all 
outward worship, or that which was called 
so, determining to follow the Lord whereso- 
ever it might please Him to lead me; yet I 
found universal love, good will, and compas- 
sion in my mind to all sorts of people, whether 


the Lord, the Light of Jerusalem, the life of| Protestants of different denominations, Ro- 


saints, hath put a song of praise in my mouth, 
and caused me to rejoice in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. I was in the desert, and he led 
me forth. by the power of his right hand; I 
was fallen, and he stretched out his arm, and 
set me upright; yea, I was dead, and, behold, 
he raised me from the grave. I was also an 


mans, Jews, Turks, or heathens. 


charity ; and coming to my father’s hou 
Carlisle, where I then was, I gave him h 
crown; which, being more than he expe 
or had received, as he said, from any ¢ 
person in town, he took occasion then 
enter into discourse concerning some pt 
of religion, and civilly asked me, what : 
of worship I attended. I replied, I had 
merly frequented the national worship 
cording to my education ; but then, an 
some time before, had declined it, as als 
other outward forms, keeping retired in 
chamber on the usual days appointed for 
purpose. And when he heard this, hea 
if his company the next Lord’s day, a 
called it, might be acceptable, for the nati 
worship was not agreeable to him. I | 
liberty, and he and his son came accordi 
to my chamber, where I was sitting alor 
silence waiting upon the Lord. 

After a civil reception and a short pau 
silence, he began to magnify the great pi 
dence of God in re-establishing and advan 
that people, meaning the Independents 
Presbyterians, who had been so much hé 
persecuted and suppressed, now to be n 
the chief instruments of deliverance, rest 
tion and reformation to the right wa’ 
the Lord and to his own glory. As he sp 


But I ob-|I observed he himself was not upon the 


served their several religions, or what they|foundation, nor acquainted with the min 
accounted so, every man for himself, to be|the Lord on that account ; but spoke fron 
mostly the effect of education, tradition orjown imagination and partiality to his” 


chance. 


For he who is born and educated|sect, as he and they desired it should | 


among the Protestants of any sect respective-|been; his mind natural and carnal, anc 
ly, issuch: he who is born among the Romans!views outward, toward the power and 


on of this world, as the Jews were at the 
of the appearance of Christ among them; 
as soon as he came to a period, findiag 
ind filled with the sweetness and meek- 
of divine truth, I replied: The divine 
idence is indeed great over the children 
en, and apparently over this nation and 
dependents at this day; and the necessity 
right and thorough reformation is very 
and in the proper time and way of the 
ighty, will be brought to pass. But it 
be neither by the means nor instruments 
in your view; for all the contenders, one 
nst another, by destructive force, are of 
pirit divided against itself, under different 
8 and views, in which the strongest will 
nee themselves and their own way; but 
ot by such means, reform either them- 
es or others, as they ought to do in the 
it of God, who does not approve or coun- 
ince violence, bloodshed, and unrighteous- 
3 in one sect, and condemn the same things 
another; and will therefore bring that 
16 reformation, by instruments of a dif- 
nt kind, and by another means and way: 
i is written, ‘ Not by might, nor by power; 
by my spirit, saith the Lord.’ Upon this 
Stranger was much broken in spirit, and 


are our best customers. In Great Britain and 
the United States we have thousands of cus- 
tomers. In the warmer regions of the earth, 
however, the people seem to have a special 
liking for the dried and salted cod, and to 


and Italy are opened up by railways and other 
means of transit, the greater becomes the de- 
mand for cod, as the cost is lessened. The 
advancing price of fresh meats of all kinds in 
various countries is rapidly increasing the de- 
mand for cod, and has considerably enhanced 
its value. Twelve or fourteen years ago the 
average price of fish was from twelve to fif- 
teen shillings per quintal. 


It is now exactly 
double that price. 


From the “Guiding Hand.” 
A Stream in the Desert, 


I knew a man of God who earned his bread 
by the sweat of his brow. It was impossible 
to observe him and not feel that he was sepa- 
rated from those around him by the indwel- 
ling of the Holy Ghost. He told me in deep 
humility that he could not “speak for the 
Lord,” by which I discovered that he meant 
that he could not accost strangers on the sub- 


tears ran down his beard, and dropped ject of their personal salvation. If he could 


n his knee, as he sat by me; and after that 
1g filled with love, the same which had 
shed him from my spirit, he embraced me 
jis arms, rejoicing that he had met me, but 
[no more on any religious subject. Soon 
r he departed and I saw him no more.” 
(To be continued.) 
The Codfish. 

. St. John (N. F.) correspondent of the 
atreal Gazette gives the following account 
he processes used in preparing the codfish 
market: The codfish, after being caught, 
t and washed, are spread to dry on the 
ke,” which is formed of spruce boughs, 
ported by a frame work resting on upright 
3s. Here the cod are spread out to bleach 
exposure to sun and air, and during this 
ess require constant attention. At night, 
yn the approach of rain, they are made up 
little round heaps, with the skin outward, 
yhich state they look very much like small 
cocks. When the “bloom,” or whitish 
earance, which for the time they assume, 
es out on the dried fish, the process is 
shed, and they are then ready for storing. 
being conveyed to the premises of the ex- 
ting merchant, they are first ‘ culled,” 
assorted, into different kinds, known as 
erchantable,” “ Madeira,” “ West India,” 
“Dun,” or broken fish. The first is the 
i quality ; the second a grade lower; the 
‘d is a grade lower still; and the fourth, 
ch is incapable of keeping, is used at home. 
» cod sent to hot countries is packed by 
sw power into small casks called “ drams :” 
t which goes to the Mediterranean is usu- 
‘exported in bulk. We ship large quan- 
88 of dried cod to Brazil, and there is hardly 
mhabited corner of that vast empire where 
Newfoundland cod is not to be found, 
ag curried on the backs of mules from the 
coast into the most distant provinces of the 
rior. The negroes of the West Indies 
come it as a grateful addition to their 
etable diet. To all parts of the Mediter- 
ean it finds its way—Italians, Greeks and 
lians equally relishing the produce of our 

rvest. 


not speak to man, he could to God; and never 
shall I forget the first time I heard his voice 
raised in supplication and prayer at a little 
wayside gathering. I knew not from whom 
it proceeded, but I felt whoever it was, that 
soul had power with God. 

He went to live in a village where none 
eared for anything beyond this present life; he 
was a stranger, indeed, among them. Early 
and late he labored in the fields, but the Lord 
of the whole earth had ordained a blessing 
for this dark hamlet when He sent his ser- 
vant there, and a river of the water of life 
was to flow through this solitary man, unseen 
by all save the One that keepeth Israel, and 
neither slumbers nor sleeps. 

Yet the servant of wod was not required 
for this ministry to forsake his calling, but 
to follow the Lord init. He lived in a poor, 
thatched cottage, on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage; and when his work was done, seated by 
the low casement of his room in summer-time, 
he rested his weary heart in close communion 
with his Heavenly Friend. Dispirited by in- 
tercourse with the profane and the mocker, 
he refreshed himself with new contemplation 
of the covenant of grace, or pondered over 
the promises which he was every day prov- 
ing for himself were priceless treasures for 
constant use. 

As he communed with God aloud, and 


them it is an almost indispensable article of 
food. The more extensively Brazil, Spain 
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Another day passed. The woman took up 
her station in the twilight to listen, and the 
freedom from condemnation in which the 
stranger rejoiced seemed to bind her in chains 
of misery unfelt before. Her occupation was 
a degrading one. She possessed a voice of re- 
markable power and sweetness; her husband 
frequented the public-houses in the neighbor- 
hood, and she accompanied him, for he pro- 
cured from the landlord or his guests, the 
beer or spirits that he thirsted for, with the 
price of his wife’s company and songs! 

Day by day the singer marked the man of 
God, to see if his life contradicted in any way 
his desires after holiness, for his prayers set 
a sign upon him, and she watched for his halt- 
ing week after week, and watched in vain. 
While in many a conflict and in humble 
brokenness of spirit this lonely man seemed 
to himself a cumberer of the ground, as far as 
bringing any honor to God was concerned, 
yet through him flowed the living stream 
which should “turn the wilderness into a 
standing water, and the dry ground into 
water-springs.” 

The servant of the Lord slept, unconscious 
of his ministry, little dreaming that the words 
he had spoken to the Lord in the silence of 
that summer evening were disturbing the 
midnight orgies of sinners to whom he had 
never spoken and who had never heard of his 
existence. The woman’s heart was heavy, 
and she could not sing! She turned away in 
bitterness of spirit from the scene of degrada- 
tion in which she had hitherto been contented 
to dwell. The anger of her husband raged 
against her; his gains were gone, and all the 
means of procuring his evening’s wild revelry 
were over. His persecution added to the 
poor creature’s distress, but it was as nothing 
in comparison to the weight ofmiseryon her 
soul. Heavier and heavier pressed the bur- 
den of her sins; the way of escape she knew 
not; despair took possession of her soul. 
Satan now thought the prey was his own; 
he whispered that in “ death their was no re- 
membrance ;” but the enemy added not, “and 
after death the judgment.” 

The heart-stricken woman saw one way 
only, and she determined to rid herself of a 
life become intolerable to her. One morning, 
when she thought herself secure from inter- 
ruption, she went to a neighboring stable, 
and, tying a noose in a rope, fastened it se- 
curely to a beam in the roof, and prepared to 
end an existence too miserable to be borne, 
But, as her foot was on the edge of the loft 
from which she premeditated casting herself 
down, the praise and thanksgiving of the 
stranger for redemption through the precious 


poured forth his soul in prayer, a woman of |blood of Jesus came flowing into her mind. 


ill character passed by the cottage-door; the 
sound of the stranger’s voice arrested her steps, 
and she lingered by the casement. She listen- 
ed. Never before had she heard a soul speak- 
ing to the God of its life in such glad thanks- 
giving for redemption through the blood of 
the Crucified, or imagined such holy boldness 
in approaching a mercy-seat by her unsought: 
it seemed a new language to her ears. The 
prayer ceased. The listener, astonished and 
perplexed, went on her way, and the solitary 
man, the charge of angels, lay down to sleep. 
None but God saw that tiny rill of life that 
followed asinner’s steps, whispering: “Come! 
and let him that heareth say, Come! and let 


She knelt ; she repeated her prayer again and 
again; such sweetness came with the words, 
“ Redeemed! pardoned! through the precious 
blood of God’s dear Son!” Nor did she pause ; 
nay, she could not. As if the flood-gates of 
her tears had opened the way for prayer, it 
poured forth in a wondrous tide. The sinner 
wept at the feet of Jesus! The prey was taken 
from the mighty. Hour after hour went by ; 
she heeded it not, and daylight had fallen 
into evening before her new-born joy allowed 
her to perceive that the day was spent. 
When the servant of the Lord returned to 
his solitary room, it was to find a rejoicing 
child of the faith awaiting him, the fruit of 


him that isathirst come; and whosoever will, |those days that seemed of no account, save 


he Spaniards and Portuguese |let him take the water of life freely.” 


that he walked in fellowship with Jesus. He 
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had lived near the fountain ; the stream that/first seen in the west, till lost sight of in the|it upon the sergeant, who was bis second 
east, full twenty seconds must have elapsed.| Upon his father’s death, the eldest son, 
A singular feature of the phenomenon was|ing that what he had hitherto consider 
that, instead of passing in its flight earthward,|the mere threat of his father was really 
its path from west to east seemed in an exact|became greatly dejected, and, in a shor 


flowed in refreshment through his own soul, 
had given life to the weary one without. 

Year after year, from many a prayer-meet- 
ing, arose the voice of the rescued minstrel, 
clear and strong in strains of praise to the 
Lord and Giver of life’ And not alone; her 
husband was by her side, the first to give 
heed to her words, and to believe her witness 
to the Lord’s long-suffering mercy to himself. 
Heaven alone can declare the harvest of that 
lonely man, who walked with God. 

The faithful Christian is mighty in un- 
conscious power. His soul, as it gravitates 
towards God, impresses those with whom be 
may have to do. The silent life, the godly 
walk, the steadfast faith, the single-hearted 
service of a Christian man, is more potent 
than the strife and babble of many a noisy 
tongue, that only proclaims the emptiness of 
the heart from which it speaks. 

And the Christian can be in no circum- 
stances however untoward, no position how- 
ever secluded, where God cannot use him for 
his glory. The circle of divine possibilities 
reaches far beyond the stretch of buman per- 
ceptions. Christ “must needs go through 
Samaria,” in his journey to Jerusalem, and 
though the Jews might disapprove the act, 
yet it was a blessed necessity that led the Son 
of God to sit faint and weary by the side of 
Jacob’s well in the vale of Sychar, for thus 
the poor water-carrying woman heard the 
tidings of the well of water springing up unto 
everlasting life, and thus many of the Samari- 
tans believed. 

So we in circumstances most unpromising 
must remember that there is a “need be” for 
all our “heaviness through manifold tempta- 
tion ;” that if not useful to ourselves our trials 
may be profitable to those around us, and we 
may still be unconscious instruments of bless- 
ing to those about us when in our own hearts 
we feel ourselves but cumberers of the ground, 
or weary wanderers in a dark and desert land. 
In all the desert’s dreariness, God yet will 
lead us by his cloudy pillar, and guide us by 
his guiding hand. 


? 


A Wonderful Meteor—A Jacksonville, I1., 
despatch states that on Thursday evening a 
beautiful meteoric display was witnessed there 
about half-past eight o’clock. The meteor 
first came in view away to the west, and about 
30 degrees above the horizon. It passed 
seemingly but a short distance north of the 
city, and was finally lost to sight away to the 
eastward. When first seen it seemed a blaz- 
ing, burning ball nearly as large as the full 
moon, and appeared to be moving directly 
toward this city. As it swept along with its 
fiery tail, some 20 degrees in length, and some 
10 to 20 blazing fragments following it, it 
presented a sight of surpassing magnificence 
and beauty. When this great ball of fire 
reached a point considerably east of north it 
burst into 10 or 12 fragments not unlike in 
appearance the bursting of a rocket, and these 
fragments seemed to finally disappear in a 
bank of clouds which hung near the eastern 
horizon. The meteor was of such supassing 
brilliancy that the whole earth and heavens 
were lighted up so brightly that persons could 
be distinguished at a distance in the streets 
almost as plainly as in daylight. The light 
was such that it gave a subdued green color- 
ing to the earth, trees, buildings, and every 
other object. From the time the meteor was 


horizontal direction. 


before witnessed here. 


Nothing of the kindof|riod, his character underwent an e 
such grandeur, brilliancy and beauty was ever |change. 


His brother, observing this, in 
him, with a party of his friends, to a 1 


It was also seen at Burlington, Iowa, St./and after several other dishes had bee 
Louis, Mo., Lawrence, Kansas, and at several |moved, he ordered one, covered up, to k 
places in Indiana.—Philadelphia Inquirer of|before his brother, which, on being exam 


12th mo. 25th, 1876. 


Selected. 
THANKFUL REMEMBRANCES. 
BY H. BONAR. 


T look along the past, and gather themes 

For praise to Thee my ever-gracious God. 
It is a part of mercy, and it teems 

With goodness at each step along the road. 


Not always gladness and prosperity, 
But always goodness from thy patient hand; 
Always the love that, even in saddest day, 
Traced its elear prints upon time’s silent sand. 


I thank Thee for a holy ancestry ; 
I bless Thee for a godly parentage ; 
For seeds of truth, and light and purity, 
Sown in this heart from childhood’s earliest age. 


For word and church and watchful ministry,— 
The beacon and the tutor and the guide ; 


.| For the parental hand and lip and eye, 


That kept me far from snares on every side. 


I thank Thee for a true and noble creed, 
For wisdom, poetry, and gentle song ; 

For the bright flower, and for the wayside weed, 
The friendship of the kind and brave and strong. 


I thank the love that kept my life from sin, 

Even when my heart was far from God and truth ; 
That gave me for a lifetime’s heritage, 

The purities of unpolluted youth; 


That kept my eyes from gazing on the wrong, 
And taught them all the sweetness of the right ; 
That made me in my quiet hours to long 
To get beyond this darkness into light. 


That showed me that the world was not a rest, 
E’en when it looked the loveliest, and its face 

Shone with the gladness of the glowing East, 
When it foretells a noon of cloudlessness. 


That told me that all pomp was but a name, 
That gold and silver were not life and joy, 

That what to-day bestowed of love and fame, 
To-morrow’s breath would wither and destroy. 


That kept me from the riotous and rude, 
The oath, the lust, the revel, the lewd song; 
That drew my footsteps to the wise and good, 
And bid me shun the pleasure-loving throng. 


That made me fee], even amid scenes most bright, 
At times a strange dark void and vacancy, 

A longing for the real and infinite, 
For something that would fill and satisfy. 


For suns that would not set, for stars and skies 
O’er which no sorrow-laden cloud would sweep,’ 
Beauty that lives, and love that never dies, 
A deeper and diviner fellowship. 


If earthly beauty, said I, be so fair, 
How fairer far the beautiful above, 

If creature love be so exceeding dear, 
How dearer far the uncreated love ! 


Oh birth-place of the loveliness and light, 
That shine so sweetly over earth and sea! 

How excellent must Thou, the Infinite 
Eternal Source of all that beauty be! 


was found to contain the writings of tl 
tate. The sergeant then told him th: 
bad now done what he was sure their f 
would have done had he lived to witnes 
happy change they all saw ; and that het 
fore conveyed to him the whole propert 


For “The Fri 
Random Notes of Travel. 
(Continued from page 155.) 
Sixth month 12th, 1 

Liverpool presented very much the ap 
ance I expected, a busy, bustling, smoky 
many of the buildings lofty and spacious 
dingy and discolored, even when quite 
We visited the famous docks, where | 
from all nations lie side by side in frie 
security; their tall, naked masts remin 
one of a pine forest denuded of its ver 
This noble port is a fitting entrance-do 
a mighty nation. Crossed to Egremo 
part of Birkenhead, where we spent se’ 
days very pleasantly with friends. Ir 
afternoon took a drive of some six miles 
the country, and walked through some | 
tiful grounds, where we saw a magnif 
display of rhododendons on a sloping hill 
—a very cataract of white and crimson 
soms. Glossy clumps of Portuguese |: 
were intermingled with tall trees, cov 
with ivy, and sunny knolls presented t 
selves here and there. The freshness of \ 
tation, the luxurious growth of many pl 
the damp air, not chilling, but soft and w 
thesmooth velvet-like turf of a dazzling g 
all told of England, and I began to re 
that we really stood upon her soil. A mo 
writer observes: “If a man wishes to se 
England he bas so long desired to see- 
England of his dreams—let him go to ¢ 
ter!” And certainly he may travel far 
long, ere he will find such another quain 
city. 

To an American, the first walled cit 
very unique, and interesting, and here 
city whose walls are perfect and entire, 
structed of hewn stone, and twenty fe 
height. Pausing at the Phoenix Tower. 
of several which remain on the walls, I 
that ‘‘ King Charles stood upon this to 
Sept. 24, 1645, and saw his army defeate 
Rowton Moor.” During the civil war Ch 
was loyal, sustaining a siege of five me 
in the same year. More than two thou 
persons died during the siege. Waris a ¢ 
evil at any time, but civil war is but a chs 
of horrors. 

The castle of Chester retains but litt 
its original form, having been replace 
barracks, and stands on an elevated rock « 
looking the Dee. But the most curious fes 


Glanville and his Brother.—The father of|of the two main streets are the “ Row 
that eminent lawyer, Sergeant Glanville, who|continuous covered gallery through the 1 


lived in the days of Charles II., had a good|of the second story of the houses. 


Hert 


estate, which he intended to settle on his|people pass along as freely as in the st 
eldest son; but he proving vicious, and af-|of other towns, and are completely prote 


fording no hope of reformation, he devolved 'from the weather. 


The best shops ope: 
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‘upstairs” street, those underneath being 
level with the roadway. The old houses 
lso of antique patterns, with their fronts 
ber, and carved gables. The wooden 
ton of the house is filled in with plastered 
a style of building I had never before 
Chester has borne different names, as 
an, Saxon or Dane was in the ascendency. 
iter days its present name has been car- 
to the New World, and bestowed on a 
ze on the banks of the Delaware, by 
al hearts which often turned longingly, 
oubt, to their beautiful native city on the 
sof the Dee. Penn, on his arrival at 
nds, changed the name of that place as 
related by Clarkson: “This was a mem- 
le event (alluding to his calling an assem- 
here) and to be distinguished by some 
ced circumstance. He determined there- 
to change the name of the place. Turn- 
round to his friend Pearson, one of his 
Society, who had accompanied him in 
ship Welcome, he said, ‘Providence has 
ght us here safe, thou hast been the com- 
on of my perils; what wilt thou that I 
Id call this place?’ Pearson replied 
‘ster,’ in remembrance of the town from 
ace he came. William Penn rejoined that 
ould be called Chester, and that when he 
led the land into counties he would call 
of them by the same name also.”—Haz- 
Annals of Pennsylvania. 
ove out to Katon Hall, the palace of the 
> of Westminster, to find it undergoing 
irs, and that the interior could not be 
_ We were conducted through the con- 
tories and fruit gardens, which are very 
nsive. The walls of the latter are very 
, having the branches of the trees pin. 
1 against them like so many malefactors. 
here cherries blush and ripen, and cover 
valls with beauty ; peaches steal the gold 
the sunshine, and grapes grow liquid in 
ummer showers. This, it will be remem- 
1, is in about 53° of north latitude, and 
gb as Hudson Bay, or 780 miles north of 
idelphia. 
the afternoon entered North Wales, 
g¢ by the “Sands of Dee” for many 
, and passing the old castle of Flint, by 
, and up the river Conway until we 
ied our resting place for the night and 
ing day, Betws-y-coed, loveliest of Welsh 
, Whose name permitted us no longer to 
t that we were really in the midst of that 
wntic land. The triumph of civilizing art 
ignorance and barbarism was exemplified 
e striking change that has come over the 
Jastle of Flint, which, in the good old 
3, oft resounded with the ery of arms, 
sheltered its bands of armed men, but 
h is now a busy hive where hundreds of 
strious artisans are occupied in convert- 
he salt of the Cheshire mines into soda- 
that enters so largely into numerous 
rials used in the arts, as to have become 
st important factor in modern civiliza- 


“ Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 

ir inn was a charming little place, not far 

the village, and kept by two young 
en and their father. Judging by the 
m and tributary verses which graced the 
~table, they were very popular with 
lumerous visitors frequenting the house. 
ness had atained perfection beneath their 
| the shaded light, admitted through da-! 


mask hangings, was very grateful in connec- 
tion with the quiet and order of the dwelling. 
The neighborhood promised delightful walks 
that afternoon, but alas! for our expectations, 
a shower set in and the whole country seemed 
already like a saturated sponge, until one had 
doubts whether the ground could contain any 
more water; but the streams leap from the 
hill-sides and glide away from the surface in 
old, well-worn channels, and the whole place 
is evidently accustomed to this state of things, 
as testified by the intense greenness of the 
landscape. But after dinner the mist cleared 
away for a time, and our plan was carried out, 
by taking the right hand road from the inn, 
and crossing the rushing Conway by a fine 
bridge. The water was the color of liquid 
amber, a clear yellowish brown, reminding 
me of the cedar water among the swamps of 
New Jersey, with this difference that here 
the river ran upon a rocky bed, and leaped 
over and curled around the great boulders 
which interrupted its shallow current, until 
the whole mass of water was converted into 
foam and spray. 

Our road gradually ascending the hill be- 
fore us, while a high stone wall hid the river 
from our view. Occasionally we passed a 
gateway in the wall, and caught glimpses of 
lovely winding carriage roads leading to some 
gentleman's seat. Severe penalties, including 
prospective adventures with cross dogs, pre- 
vented the public from trespassing on these 
guarded limits. 

However, ample compensation remained to 
the wayfarer on the beautiful road, and still 
lovelier paths which were accessible, leading 
into the secret recesses of the hills beyond. 
Here in Wales, the beauty and luxuriance of 
the ivy seem to culminate. Half the trees on 
the hill side were covered with it, and every 
stone wall almost hidden beneath its pointed 
leaves. From the brown mould at its roots 
spring tall pendulous foxgloves, with open 
mouth and spotted throat, graceful and ele- 
gant, bending over the small daisies beneath 
them with a protecting air. Wild roses twined 
themselves among the hawthorn hedges, their 
pale, creamy flowers, forming a vivid contrast 
with the background of scolloped green leaves. 
But foremost in beauty were the tiny water- 
falls leaping from rock to rock, beginning at 
the very summit of the mountains until they 
reach the river at their feet. Dotted here 
and there were curious old stone cottages and 
out-buildings—old enough apparently to have 
sheltered their inmates for centuries, On our 
return I entered a short, green lane, to make 
a nearer inspection of one of them, which had 
attracted my attention as we passed it before, 
but LI found it deserted, the roof had fallen 
in, the springs were trodden and soiled,—no 
cows were in the stalls, 

“ No dog was at the threshold, great or small, 

No pigeon on the roof, no poms creature, 
No cat demurely dozing on the wall, 

Not one domestic feature. 


No human figure stirred to go or come, 

No face looked forth from shut or open casement, 
No chimney smoked—there was no sign of home, 

From parapet to basement.” 

At Fairy Glen we found a wild though not 
deep ravine, where the Conway dashes over 
the rocks in a succession of falls. Nodding 
trees bent over the stream, while feathery 
shrubs shot up between the cliffs. It was in- 
deed fairy-like in its loveliness, a place to part 
from with regret, when we remember that we 
may never see it more, 


From Betws-y-coed we took the coach for 
Capel Curig and the Pass of Llanberris. As 
little can be seen from the inside of a stage 
coach, the favorite seat is of course on top; so 
notwithstanding the threatening promise of 
the black clouds overhead, I ascended to the 
pleasant cushioned seat awaiting me. Dr. 
Johnson observes somewhere that the sum- 
mit of human felicity may be found on top of 
an old-fashioned English stage coach, with 
four good horses, a careful driver, and an ex- 
cellent road. All these accessories to felicity 
seemed to be within our reach this day, with 
the added pleasure of passing through a new 
and interesting country. But alas! the rain 
rather increased than otherwise; not yet, how- 
ever, heavy enough to prevent me from en- 
joying the wild desolate grandeur of this 
celebrated pass. I noticed that here and there 
were little patches of verdure in the tiny val- 
leys, where a few sheep and goats were occa- 
sionally seen; but the supremacy of rocks 
could not be disputed, cold, flinty, and bare, 
reminding one of the mountain canons of 
Colorado, particularly that of Cheyenne, near 
Colorado Springs. 

It had long been difficult to keep my um- 
brella and bonnet from blowing away—even 
with the assistance of a poor man whom the 
driver bad picked up, and who kindly held 
on to the former. Wind and water prevailed 
at last, and an ignoble retreat to the interior 
had to be endured. 


(To be continued.) 


a 
For ‘The Friend.” 


Richard Shackleton. 


(Continued from page 150.) 


Elizabeth Carleton’s memoir continues 
thus: “I found that my safety consisted in 
watchfulness to know, and humble resolution 
to do what I thought was required of me, 
though much in the cross to my nature, 
Divine Goodness strengthening me to bear 
reproaches, persuasions and mockings of my 
old companions, who, to their own miserable 
loss, withstood the offers of heavenly love 
extended to them; and, notwithstanding I 
might expect such treatment, I dared not 
shun the place, but appeared amongst them 
in a very different manner from what I was 
used to do, both in my conduct and dress. 
Of myself I could not have acted thus, but 
by endeavoring to keep inward and watchful 
over my words and behavior, begging to be 
preserved from bringing dishonor on that Holy 
One, whom I was now above all desirous to 
serve, and He was pleased in great conde- 
scension to preserve me in simplicity, and 
fear of offending Him. I dared not stay 
from any meeting which it was in my power 
to attend, and often called to see or inquire 
for such Friends as I heard were indisposed, 
even if not much or at all acquainted with 
them before, which caused many to have an 
affectionate regard for me, and made way to 
drop hints sometimes to my friends which I 
was afraid to omit, lest I should be one of 
those that were not faithful in small things, 
and so become weaker, and not able to pur- 
sue the path which my eyes were opened to 
see was that of acceptance. 

“As other things were become new, 80 was 
my desire for reading. Now the Scriptures, 
our Friends’ sufferings, and other writings 
edifying and useful I delighted in, and for- 
sook those which I knew were hurtful to my 
mind. Retirement and waiting on the Lord, to 
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THE FRIEND. 


renew my strength in nonew my strength in Him, I found wag aoed| ¢rableoasempen:yon..Eehegld earhaetedt (7) anit Bean Aner tinea I found was good 
and necessary. Visiting, or being much in 
company, I declined, lest thereby I should be 
drawn from off my watch. Religious Friends 
I loved to be with, and such were kind and 


erable ease upon you. I should rather call it 
her absence, not her loss, for I hope Provi- 
dence will favor us with meeting divers times 
together again in this land of uncertainty ; 
and they are not lost who are found in the 


tender towards me; and under the sense of|places which Infinite Wisdom has ordered 


the notice that many worthy ministers visit- 
ing this nation took of me, my mind was 
often bowed in humble admiration, that such 
a poor, weak creature as I, should be so fa- 
vored ; and it was often hard to part with 
such, and cost me many tears; and after they 
were gone, divers have written me encour- 
aging letters. 

“'Thus was I helped through the kindness 
of Him who affords strength to those that 
are sensible of their own weakness and entire 
insufficiency to preserve themselves, fulfilling 
his old promise of carrying His ‘lambs in 
his arms. 

“Though my mind was so bent to practise 
what I believed to be my duty in religion, I 
saw that it was also my duty to be diligent i in 
outward business, helping to make it easier to 
my aged mother and weakly sister. I have 
had often to admire how I was enabled, when 
left alone with a servant (my mother and 
sister in the country on account of my sister’s 
health) to carry on our little business, attend 
meetings constantly and keep the house in 
so frugal a manner that little would be ex- 
pended, and my kind neighbors and friends 
well pleased when they called to see me, to 
find me at home properly employed. 

“Thus I went on for some years, endeav- 
oring to do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly, being sensible that a warfare still 
must be maintained, and a greater victory 
must be achieved over my own passions and 
natural propensities, and that best wisdom 
was necessary to guide me through life. As 
my experience could not be much, therefore 
I often begged for it. In course of time, 


some degree of zeal for the promotion of 


truth seemed kindled in me, and a desire to 
attend some of the General ‘Meetings, which 
was scarcely in my power from my situation, 
but, in a while, my dear friend, Elizabeth 
Pike, was raised up to be a kind and faithful 
helpmeet to me, and we took many journey- 
ings together to General Meetings, often under 
difficulties.” 

Her biographer adds: “ Her sphere of use- 
fulness (after her marriage) was enlarged, and 
she needed not affliction to keep her hum- 
ble, which, in the sincerity of her heart, she 
had desired, if necessary, for the responsi- 
bility of Pee station forcibly impressed the 
need of that constant watchfulness which so 
remarkably characterized her words and 
actions. 

“The difficulties which she had anticipated, 
and which she had most wished to avoid had 
been those of becoming mistress of a board- 
ing-school, and of assuming the responsible 
duties of a step-mother. These vanished, or 
were made easy to her, and she found in ‘the 
worth and affection of her excellent com- 
pation, those blessings which constitute the 

happiness of married life.” 

The following letter was written by Rich- 
ard Shackleton to his mother-in- law, Rachel 
Carleton, soon after his marriage with her 
daughter : 

Ballitore, 16th of Twelfth month, 1755. 

“Tt would give me pleasure, and add much 
to the satisfaction I daily enjoy in thy 

daughter, to know that her loss sits with tol- 


them in, which I hope is the case with thy 
dear, valuable child; and doubt not but this 
consideration makes ‘this separation easier to 
be borne with thee. And I sincerely desire 
it may be made up to you by the most solid 
comfort which unites together in spirit those 
that are absent in body, and is the crown of 
the aged as well as the youth. That this 
may be our chiefest care to seek after, whether 
old or young, is the sincere desire of 

“Thy dutiful and affectionate son, 

« RicuarD SHACKLETON.” 
(To be continued.) 


Beet-Root Sugar.—The cultivation of beet- 
root a8 a source of sugar was encouraged in 
every method by the government of the great 
Napoleon. His fall and the consequent open- 
ing up of the whole Continent to British 
trade retarded the growth of the new indus- 
try. Still Napoleon’s policy was pursued by 
the government that succeeded him. Among 
other modes of protection, beet-root sugar 
was exempted from all taxation, while a 
heavy duty was imposed upon foreign sugar. 
By this means the indigenous manufacture 
was fostered ; and consequently we find that 
in 1832 about nine thousand tons of sugar 
were manufactured in France, which was 
about one-seventh of the total consumption 
of the country. After this period a new 
cause came into play, which gave an extra- 
ordinary impetus to the beet-root industry. 
The long agitation against slavery in this 
country triumphed, and negro emancipation 
was accomplished in the West Indies. The 
first result, as our readers are aware, was the 
disorganization of the West Indian labor 
market. And France took advantage so 
promptly of the opportunity that in 1842 her 
production of indigenous sugar had risen to 
35,000 tons. It was an almost four-fold in- 
crease in ten years, and was very nearly one- 
third of the whole consumption, instead of 
one-seventh, as it had been in 1832. From 
this time the industry prospered so rapidly, 
that a duty less, indeed, than that on foreign 
sugar, but still of appreciable amount, was 
imposed on the beet-root product, and in 1847 
that duty was made equal to the foreign duty. 
Still the industry attained greater propor- 
tions. In 1802 the home production some- 
what exceeded the foreign imports. And in 
1871 it was four times greater. Since then 
the home production has still further in- 
creased, until the foreign imports, compared 
with it, are but a small fraction. Last year, 
in fact, the home production exceeded 440,000 
tons, nearly twice the amount of 1871. 
During 1874 and 1875 the wholesale price of 
sugar at Paris averaged 140 francs per 100 
killogrammes, At that rate the home pro- 
duction last year amounted in value to over 
£25,000,000 sterling. Thus in less than 
seventy years an industry has been created 
which is worth this enormous annual sum to 
France. Inthe meantime Germany, Austria, 
Russia and Belgium followed the example of 
France, and the total production of beet-root 
sugar in Europe is now estimated considera- 
ably to exceed one million of tener 
day Review. 


Extract from the Journal of Job Scott, 
Fifth-day 9th. Attended the Prepa 
Meeting at Danby, at the close of which ' 
a few minutes, the men and women tog 
this was a little comfortable season, ( 
minds being refreshed in this our partir 
portunity. Sixth day, 10th of 9th moni 
took our affectionate leave of our dear fr 
and set forward for home, accompanié 
our beloved friend EH. 8, My mind was 
affected at and after parting with Fr 
with great tenderness and tears of joy, V 
for a considerable space of time, flowed 
ously from mine eyes. My mind was cé 
back to view the places where we had vi 
and my soul was melted into ardent n 
supplication for the preservation of Fi 
in general, and many individuals in pa 
lar; attended with such endeared aff 
and brokenness of spirit as has rarely 
my lot to witness for so long atime tog: 
Oh! with what heart-felt fervency did 
tercede for the help and preservation ¢ 
little flock and family up and down i 
world! the earnest requests that L ws 
abled to put up for the instruction and ¢ 
assistance of the many messengers 0 
Lord which are running to and fro i 
earth among the people, that their labor: 
prove successful, and benefit the sot 
mankind: indeed the language of 8 
supplication ran powerfully througt 
mind with a melting sensibility for all ; 
the dead might be raised, quickened and 
alive, in that life which is hid with Ch 
God. Many individuals of my acquaint 
both in places where I had visited abroa 
also at home in our own and neighh 
Monthly Meetings, came fresh into mo 
membrance with such ardency of desir 
breathings of soul, for their growth, p 
vation and improvement, as will not r¢ 
be conceived by such as have not fe 
same. Yea, my desires for them were 
ceived in intelligent language in the sec 
my soul, in a number of little, short, tl 
sweet and melting requests for one aft 
other, as the Father of Spirits brought 
to my remembrance. Oh! how often 
flow through me as a stream of life o1 
wise: “O most mighty and omnipotent 
God, commissionate thine holy angels to: 
and guard thy exercised pilgrims th 
this vail of tears: let cherubims and 
phims encamp about and surround the 
host of militants, thy wrestling seed 
here on earth and for evermore.” Oh 
did my bosom heave with swelling ti 
joy and divine delight! yea, all that v 
me moved!—my head, my heart, ye: 
whole man seemed encircled round 
spiritual attendants! whose melodiou 
ecstatic songs of praise enraptured mj 
and lifted me above all earth’s tumu 
cares and all its fading joys! and in the 
of this triumphant adoration, my eyes 
opened to see and view the depths of | 
ings and abasement which my soul had | 
through in my visit ; then did I see th 
true wrestling seed of Jacob can never r 
but through sufferings; abound, but th 
abasement; nor live and reign with the 
that was dead and is alive, but through | 
I then was given to behold as it were a 
me, as I rode on the way,-an innum 
multitude of glorified spirits; and it wa 
in the centre of my soul, “These are 
which came out of great tribulation, 


ed their robes, and made them white in 
blood of the Lamb,” Rev. vii. 14, their 
-living Redeemer. I saw that I must 
longer endure the cup of sufferings in 
house of clay, if I would join the songs 
hose ransomed souls in never-ending an- 
as of praise; to which I bowed my head 
heart, saying, Lord, let not thine eye 
, nor thy hand spare, until thou bast done 
y all that offends in me, and brought 
1 judgment unto victory in my soul: and 
n I had thus submitted and offered up 
7, Soul and spirit into his holy hands, a 
ng sacrifice, it was showed me how good it 
been for me that I had so deeply suffered ; 
that, had it been otherwise, I should 
> missed of this feast of fatthings. Next 
as showed me, that though I had not alto- 
er done the best that I might have done 
e on this visit, yet that I have been pre- 
ed in the meekness, littleness and humil- 
and, to my inexpressible satisfaction, I 
also showed, and made to see, feel and 
w, that nothing was laid to my charge as 
ffence to stand against me; but feeling 
@ was now no condemnation to my soul, 
is made to join the heavenly harmony ; 
in that angelic spring of adoration which 
t, my soul within me leapt for joy, and, at 
end of this transporting chorus, my in- 
t language was—‘‘sing praises, sing 
se8, sing praises, Amen, Amen, hallelu- 
" At which it seemed as if the whole 
inse of heaven rang with acclamations of 
thanksgiving and praise! After which I 
n had freedom to enter into innocent and 
Sant conversation with my two friends, 
ch I had not done for miles before as we 
on the way; but I kept the vision pretty 
h to myself, save what of its effects they 
overed in my countenance, and the tears 
d shed, which I had not power to restrain. 
1, never suffer me to forget thy favors 
divine communications—but as thou hast 
in to clothe my mind with humility, be 
sed more and more to centre me deep into 
shat I may wear it as a garment forever. 
Sees < Selected. 


ive in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
elings, not in figures on a dial. 
should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
thinks most ; feels the noblest ; acts the best. 
he whose heart beats quickest lives the longest ; 
3 in one hour more than in years do some 
se fat blood sleeps as it slips along their veins, 
is but a means unto an end; that end 
nning, mean, and end to all things—God. 
Bailey. 
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was a common charge against the early 
ibers of the Society of Friends, that they 
2 not entitled to be considered Christians, 
use they denied the “ordinances of Bap- 
and the Lord’s Supper,” as the cere- 
ies practised by other religious denom- 
ions are called. This charge, and the 
acism of the Society from the community 
he Christian Church as a consequence of 
ave often been met, and their injustice 
ed by early and modern writers of the 
ety, but our real views on these subjects 
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supposed necessity of the material elements 
of water, and of bread and wine to the true 
spiritual comprehension of the thing signified 
by our Lord, when He declared that ‘‘ He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved,” and 
“Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink His blood, ye have no life in you.” 

Friends accept both these great truths, 
with all that is implied in them, as they do 
all others set forth in the Holy Scriptures. 
But they cannot agree to connect the spirit- 
ual results alluded to in these passages with 
corporeal ablutions in water, or partaking of 
the elements of bread and wine. When Christ 
held that conversation with the Jews nar- 
rated in the 6th chapter of John, wherein He 
described himself as “the living bread which 
cometh down from heaven,” and further added 
the words above quoted, respecting the ne- 
cessity of eating His flesh and drinking His 
blood, it was a year preceding the last’ sup- 
per with His disciples, when He broke bread 
and gave it to them, saying, “take, eat, this 
is my body,” and also gave them the cup of 
wine, with the words, “drink ye all of it, for 
this is my blood of the new Testament, which 
is shed for many for the remission of sins.” 
Now, if the reception by the apostles of spirit- 
ual life through Christ was dependent upon 
a participation in the paschal supper imme- 
diately preceding His crucifixion, they must 
have been destitute of such life prior to that 
time. That this could not have been the case 
with these men whom Christ long previously 
had sent forth to preach His Gospel of life 
and salvation, is obvious enough. He de- 
clared that “He that believeth on me hath 
everlasting life;” and in the same chapter it 
is stated that Peter said to Him “ Thou hast 
the words of eternal life; and we believe and 
are sure that thou art that Christ the son of 
the living God.” It follows then that Peter 
and the other apostles had long before the 
final passover partaken of the mystical body 
and blood of Christ, and had been grafted into 
Him, the living Vine, from whom they drew 
divine grace and sustenance, metaphorically 
spoken of by Christ as bread and as blood to 
the soul. We hold, therefore, that as those 
disciples received this divine life directly 
from Christ without any ceremonial or inter- 
mediate agency whatever, so the righteous in 
the preceding dispensation, and true believers 
in Him in every succeeding age, have been, 
and are quickened and fed through a spiritual 
union, and partaking of His divine nature. 
He declares that “He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me and I 
inhim.” “As theliving Father hath sent me, 
and I live by the Father, so he that eateth me, 
even he shall live by me.” ‘I'hus we see that 
the mode in which this spiritual life is com- 
municated by Christ to man, is the same by 
which the beloved Son drew His life from the 
Father. Hence no form or “ordinance’’ is 
essential. “It is the Spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing.” 

With regard to the language used by our 
Saviour at the last supper, there is no rational 
way of understanding it but in the same typ- 
ical sense in which He so often and obviously 
spoke of spiritual things on other occasions. 
When he says of the broken bread, “ This is 
my body,” and of the wine, “ This is my blood 
of the new Testament which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins,” we are fully justi- 


still misunderstood by many, and few| fied in regarding it as equivalent to His say- 
ide of our pale seem able to rise above the!ing, this bread is typical of my body, which 
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is to be broken on the cross, and offered for 
you; this wine represents my blood which is 
to be shed for many. There is no place in 
the Scriptures where it is said that our Lord 
added any promise that by practising this 
ceremony of eating bread and drinking wine, 
His followers should thereby partake of His 
body and blood, or receive spiritual life. 

There is only one of the evangelists (Luke) 
that speaks of any injunction by Christ to 
His apostles to continue in the practice of 
celebrating the passover supper. His words 
are, “This do in remembrance of me;” and 
Paul in his allusion to it (1 Cor. xi., 26), gives 
this explanation of His reason for continuing 
the custom, viz.: “ For as often as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the 
Lord’s death till He come.” Here is nothing 
to warrant the extraordinary assumption 
made by some sects, that whenever a profes- 
sing priest or minister may say some ¢cere- 
monial words over material bread and wine, 
there is a conversion of these elements into 
the true body and blood of Christ, and that 
others eating and drinking them can thereby 
obtain eternal life; neither as held by some 
less superstitious denominations, that such an 
act is “an outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and spiritual grace” on the part of the 
performer, since this ceremony may be easily 
enacted by one who is quite destitute of ‘“ in- 
ward and spiritual grace,” and do it hypo- 
critically, as said by the apostle, ‘‘ eating and 
drinking damnation to himself.” 

If it be urged that the primitive believers 
being evidently in this custom implies an ob- 
ligation on our part to continue it, we answer 
that such a consequence by no means follows. 
They doubtless did it in remembrance of 
Christ’s death, and until He come, as com- 
manded by Him to those of His own age ; 
but that does not necessarily impose it as a 
perpetual duty on Christians of all ages. 
There is no such command in Scripture. 
Those who have truly known the second and 
spiritual coming of the Lord Jesus in their 
souls, and have received Him as their Re- 
deemer and Sanctifier, realize the fulfilment 
of His promise, that “The Comforter shall 
bring all things to their remembrance,” and 
they will often dwell with reverent love and 
gratitude on that wondrous act of redeeming 
grace by which their souls have been bought 
with the price of His precious blood. When 
one asked Christ, ‘‘How is it that thou wilt 
manifest thyself unto us, and not unto the 
world?” He replied, “If a man love me he 
will keep my words; and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him.” And again in the Rev- 
elation it is written, “ Behold I stand at the 
door and knock: if any man hear my voice 
and open the door, I will come in to him and 
will sup with him, and he with me.’ These 
words give the key to the true communion and 
supper of Christ. The conditions are a wil- 
ling reception of the Holy Spirit when He 
offers His redeeming visitations, and a faith- 
ful obedience to His manifested will and com- 
mands. Those who thus receive Christ can 
adopt the testimony of the apostle in writing 
to the Corinthians as their experience, “ The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ? The 
bread which we break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ?” “For we 
being many are one bread and one body: for 
we are all partakers of that one bread.” 
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Thus it is, that those who are united to Christ 
by one Spirit, witness in Him a sweet fellow- 
ship with each other, sitting at His bountifal 
table in their public religious assemblies, as 
He appears in the midst of them to their joy 
and refreshment, and in their more private 
life feeding on the daily bread which He dis- 
penses to them in answer to their petitions. 
To these “the kingdom of God is not (ma- 
terial) meat and drink, but righteousness and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—The latest Mexican advices state that the 
government of Iglesias is established at Querataro, 150 
miles from the capital. Eleven of the States of Mexico 
recognize Iglesias, and he has an army of 12,000 troops. 
Diaz, however, has an army of 18,000 men, and is well 
provided with artillery in which Iglesias is deficient. 
General Mejia, formerly a member of President Lerdo’s 
cabinent, who has been banished from Mexico by Diaz, 
has arrived in Havana, Gen. Mejia says the accounts 
of the capture of Lerdo and the shooting of Escobedo, 
published in the New York papers, are unconfirmed 
rumors, and that Lerdo probably succeeded in reaching 
the Pacific coast in safety. 

The newspapers at Belgrade publish the following : 
“The Russian General Nikitin arrived here on Mon- 
day to take command of the Servian army, vice Tcher- 
nayeff. Ata review of the Russian divisions General 
Nikitin declared he had come to Servia by order of the 
Emperor of Russia to assume command of the army. 
He said all foreigners serving in Russian corps in Ser- 
via, would be considered part of the Russian army. 
Orders have been issued to corps commanders of the 
Servian army to proceed immediately to their poste.” 

A meeting of the Constantinople Conference was held 
on the 28th ult., at which it was agreed that the armis- 
tice should be prolonged until Third mo. 1st, 1877. 
Several points of the propositions made by the Euro- 
pean Powers were discussed, and the amendments and 
objections made by the Turkish plenipotentiaries were 
taken up by the European representatives for reference 
to their respective governments. 

The French Senate has unanimously and without 
discussion, adopted the Budget as it was voted by the 
Deputies. The debates in the latter House respecting 
the Budget have caused a schism in the republican ma- 

jority, the Moderates having definitely separated from 
the Extremists. 

Pauperism is diminishing in England and Wales. 
In 1840, out of every 16 men, women and children, one 
was a pauper. In 1875 there was only one person in 
30 who was a burden to the rest of the community. 

A Constantinople dispatch of the 28th ult. says: A 
mutually conciliatory spirit prevails, the Ottoman dele- 
gates appearing disposed to make such concessions as 
are compatible with the integrity and independence of 
Turkey. Consequently hopes are entertained that an 
understanding will be reached by which all interests 
will be reconciled, A Belgrade dispatch says the Ser- 
vians are rejoicing at the prolongation of the armistice. 
All warlike preparations have ceased, and the militia 
which had started for the front had been recalled. 

A gale of unprecedented violence prevailed on the 
south coast of England on the Ist inst. Dover pier was 
partly destroyed, and nearly every town on the south 
coast from Dover to Portsmouth, was partially inun- 
dated by the high tide. The damage sustained is very 
great. 

On the first inst. Queen Victoria was proclaimed 
Empress at Delhi and throughout India, with great 
ceremony. 

Unirep Sratres.—The President has sent to the 
Senate the correspondence between the United States 
and Great Britain on the subject of extradition. It ap- 
pears that the treaty has been restored to vitality by 
the act of Great Britain in receding from its former 
position and the consequent surrender of a fugitive to 
the United States. The United States government is 
now prepared to consider the question of an amend- 
ment to the treaty so as to increase the class of offences 
for which extradition may be claimed. 

A new counterfeit $1000 greenback has made its ap- 
pearance in the west, and the plate upon which it was 
printed is said to have been in existence at least two 
years, The counterfeit so closely resembles the genuine 
notes that detection is difficult. 

An invoice of silk worm eggs recently arrived in 
New York from Japan, in 1872 cases, valued at about 
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$2,000,000. Theshipment reached San Francisco from 
Japan on the 12th of Twelfth month. The eggs were 
packed very carefully in the steerage deck amidships— 
the warmest spot on the vessel. A bamboo partition 
surrounded them, and a current of air played over them. 
The eggs were immediately shipped by rail to New 
York, and are to be carried across the Atlantic to 
France, Italy and England. 

The commissioners appointed by the President to 
examine the several reports of surveys which have been 
made at the expense of the United States to ascertain 
the practicability of an inter-oceanic canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama have made their report, they favor 
the Nicaragua route and fix its cost at about $100,000,- 
000, and estimate that its construction will consume ten 
years. They also state that an inter-oceanic canal 
across the Isthmus should be under the protection of 
all the nations interested. 

Thesteamship King Arthur sailed from New Haven, 
Conn., on the 28th of Twelfth month, for Constantino- 
ple, with munitions of war for the Turkish government. 
The cargo of the King Arthur is valued at $1,444,000. 

A terrible railroad disaster occurred on the 29th ult. 
at Ashtabula, Ohio. A Lake Shore train, going west, 
broke through an iron bridge at that place, and all the 
cars were percipitated into the river seventy-five feet 
below. The wreck was consumed by fire. ‘There were 
about one hundred and sixty-five persons on the train, 
and of these over one hundred were killed by being 
crushed to death, burned or drowned. Many others 
were injured, some of them fatally. The bridge was 
considered strong and safe. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
318. The books of the Building Inspectors show that 
during the year 1876 there were built in this city 4442 
new buildings, of which 3368 were dwelling houses. 
The number of new buildings is much smaller than in 
1875. There were 810 fires in Philadelphia during 
1876, which caused a loss of $1,308,700. 

According to the annual statement of the Wells, 
Fargo & Co. Express Company, the product of gold 
and silver in the States and Territories west of the Mis- 
souri river, in 1876, has been $85,864,900. Nevada 
alone furnished $49,081,000. California only $18,615,- 
800. The product consisted of $44,328,000 in gold, and 
$41,536,900 in silver. 

The issue of subsidiary silver coins from the United 
States treasury had amounted on the 30th ult. to $25,- 
720,781. 

The ship Circassian, which went ashore near Bridge- 
hampton, L. I., was broken up by the gale of the 30th 
ult. Thirty-three men employed by the Coast Wreck- 
ing Company were on board at the time, only four of 
whom reached the shore alive. 

The total number of interments in Philadelphia last 
year was 18,914, which is 1,109 more than in 1875, Of 
the deaths 9,862 were males, and 9,052 females. 

The mean temperature of the Twelfth mo. 1876, by 
the Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 26.89 deg., the 
highest during the month 49 deg., and the lowest 7 deg. 
The amount of rain 3.16 inches. The average of the 
mean temperature of the Twelfth month for the past 
eighty-seven years, is given as 32.62 deg. The highest 
mean during that entire period was 45 deg. in 1848, and 
the lowest mean was 25 deg. in 1832. 

The municipal debt of the city of New York now 
amounts to $141,997,000, against which there is a sink- 
ing fund of $28,147,000. The newly installed mayor 
of the city asserts that its financial condition has im- 
proved. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 30th ult. Philadelphia.—American gold, 107. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, registered, 113%; do. coupons, 117}; 
do. 1867, registered, 113}; do. coupons, 1163; five per 
cents, 10-40, 113 a 1133; ditto 4} per cents, 1084. 
Middlings cotton, 12} a 12 cts. for uplands and New 
Orleans. Flour, $4.50 a $9.00. Pennsylvania red 
wheat, $1.44 a $1.45; amber, $1.47 a $1.50; western 
white, $1.50 a $1.55. Rye, 77 a 80 cts. Yellow corn, 
60a 61 cts. Oats, 37 a 43 cts. The arrivals and sales 
of beef cattle at the two principal Philada. drove yards 
on the Ist inst., numbered 2750. Extra sold at 64 a7 
cts. per lb. gross; fair to good, 5} a 6 cts., and common 
4a 5 cts. ,Sales of 6200 sheep at 34 a 6} cts. per Ib. 
gross and. 4300 hogs at $8 a $9.25 per 100 lb. net. 
Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.254; No. 3 do., $1.12. 
Corn, 44} cts. Oats, 34 cts. Barley, 66 cts. Lard, 
$14.10 per 100 lbs. Baltimore.—New southern white 
corn, 53 a 56 cts. ; old western mixed 58} cts. Oats, 33 
a 38 cts. CineinnatiimRed wheat, $1.37 a $1.45. Corn, 
44 a 46 cts. Oats, 33 a 38 cts. Rye, 80 cts. Milwaukie. 
—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.32; No. 2 do., $1.263; No. 3 
do., $1.16}. No. 2 corn, 44 cts. No. 2 oats, 33 cts. 
Rye, 71 cts. No. 2 barley, 80 ets. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee having ¢ 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be he 
Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, First month 5th, 18 
ip yas : 
The Committees on Instruction and Admissions 
the same day, at 10 A.M. 
< SamurL Morri 


Philada., Ist mo. 1st, 1877. q 


— 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A suitably qualified teacher for the Adelphi C 
School, Girls’ department. 
Address or apply, with reference, to 
Caleb Wood, 524 South Second Street, 
Israel H. Johnson, 809 Spruce Street, 
Samnel Baker, corner Queen and Knox st 
Germantown. ' 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelp 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wa 
Ineton, M. D. ] 
Applications for the Admission of Patients m 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boz 
Managers, 


MarrieEp, at the house of Hannah W. Collit 
W. 22d St., New York, by appointment of New 
Monthly Meeting, Dr. Josaua H. Worrsrne zc 
this city, to SARAu, daughter of the late Stacy B. 
lins, of the former place. 


DIED, on the morning of the 9th of 10th month, 
at her residence in Moorestown, N. J., Mary G. 
LACK, daughter of Samuel Matlack, deceased, i 
dlst year of her age, a member of Chester Ma 
Meeting. ,She was favored to eadure a long and 
ful illnessjwith patience and resignation, and he 
viving friends have the consoling evidence that tht 
redeeming love and mercy she has been receivec 
everlasting rest and peace. 4 
, at the residence of his son-in-law, Emn 
Gawthrop, on the 23d of 10th month, 1876, Ric 
THOMPSON, in the 79th year of his age, a memb 
New Garden Monthly Meeting, Penna. 
, 12th month 5th, 1876, at the residence of 
brother, Amos W. House, near Chadds’ Ford, Pe 
Mary Hous, in the 54th year of her age, an est 
member of Kennett Monthly Meeting. j 
, 12th month 12th, 1876, at Woodbury, } 
CARLETON P. Strokes, in the 67th year of his ag 
esteemed member and overseer of Woodbury Me 
Meeting. “The just man walketh in his integ 
shall live by his faith, and his memory is bles 
Quiet and unobtrusive in his manners, and thoug 
few unnecessary words escaped his lips,~his straigl 
ward, upright, conscientious integrity of purpos 
strict regard for truth, won him confidence and es 
Hospitable to his friends, he ever rememberet 
Scriptural injunction, “ The poor ye have alway 
you,” and his hand was always open to relieve st 
ing. Firmly persuaded of the truths of the gos 
our Lord and Saviour, as held by our forefather 
earnestly desired the welfare and preservation 0 
Society and its testimonies. His friends feel th 
diffidence and want of self-appreciation, prevente 
comprehending his own usefulness in the So 
Realizing the uncertainty of time, he was increas 
concerned to have his loins girded, his lamp bu 
and oil in his vessel, giving evidence that “The 
of the just is as a shining light, which shineth mor 
more unto the perfect day.” 
, at her residence in Winona, Columbians 
Ohio, on the 18th of 12th mo. 1876, ABIGAIL AI 
widow of the late Christopher Allen, in the 70th 
of her age, a member of New Garden Monthly — 
ing. This dear Friend was endeared to a largt 
cle of friends, and was watchful that no word 
of hers should give cause of offence to any. 
ing of a meek and quiet spirit, she sought not 
tinction or preferment, but was concerned that her 
work might progress with the day ; and the mans 
cious expressions to those ahout her during her I 
ness, indicated that her affections were weaned 
earthly treasures, and her burden cast upon the 
with full assurance that “He will fulfil the des 
them that fear him, He also will hear their ¢ 
will save them.” “The memory of the just is ble 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, ~ 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


